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SELECT POETRY. | 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to 

heaven! 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.—Shakspeare 
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Ob! rich your myrtles’ breath may rise, 
Soft, soft, your winds may be; 

Yet my sick heart within me dies— 
Where is my own blue sea? 


I hear the shepherd’s mountain flute, 
I hear the whispering tree— 

The echoes of my soul are mute— 
Where is my own blue sea? 





MEMORY. 
When memory looks back on the record of 
years, 


Ere reason and feeling decay; 

Ere the footsteps we leave in this valley of tears 
Are swept to oblivion away ; 

Tis sweet, when delight bas been sober’d by 

age, 

To glance on i's mirrors again; 

To glide o’er the clouds of adversity’s page— 
They seem not,so desolate then. 








As the tempest brings calin, as ‘the hoar frost 
that spriogs 
As the dawning disperses in day, 
So the sun and the shades of vicissitude ings 
A beautiful light on our way; 
And passion and rapture when tempered by | 
thought, 
No trace but of happiness leave; 


E’en grief whea remember’d is tranqu illy | 


taught 
, How vain, how ungrateful to grieve. 


Life’s briars and roseseits gladness and gloom, 
Do they vanish together?—Oh no! 


The tlowrets we pluck, and condense their per- | 


fume, 
The weeds to the desert we throw; 
Like the bee, thoughis fly o’er the field of the 
past, 
Fittding sweets wheresoever they roam: 
They wander through sun shine andstorm, and 
at last 
Store nought but their honey at home. 


SONG OF A GREEK ISLANDER IN 
EXILE. 
* A Greek Islander being taken to the Vale 
of Tempe, and called upon to admire its beau- 


tiful scenery, replied ‘ Yes, all is fair; but the 
# Sea, where is itr’”’ 


Where is the sea?—I languish here— 
Where is my“own blue sea 

With all its barks of fleet career, 
And flags and breezes free! 








I miss the voice of waves—the first 
Which woke my childhood glee; 

fhe measured chime—the thundering burst— 
here is my own blue sea? 


SELECT TALES. 
‘¢ Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 

Jn straight dull lines, which litthe warmth impart, 
But Fiction, like a convex fens, displays, 

In one brigit focus, all those scattered rays, 

Which glow and Llaze—illume and warm the heart.” 
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From the Oriental Hea 
BEBUT THE AMBITIOUS. 


A PERSIAN TALE. 
may he conducted by ambition.”—Hafis, the 
Persian Poel. 
In one of tie 
reign of Abbas the First, 
working jeweller. In his 
was known by the name of Bebut the Honest. 
Numberless were the proof of probity and dis- 
| interestedness Which had gained for hiin this 
i title. 
| In all disputes and quarrels, he was the 
| chosen arbiter. 
/as conclusive as those of the Kazi himself. 
| Laborious, active, intelligent, and esteemed 
by all who knew him, Bebui was happy; anc 
j his happiness was still enhanced by love. 
lamira, the beautiful daughter of his patron, 
| was the object of his attachment, which she 
ireturned, One thought alone disturbed his 
| felicity ; he was poor, and the father of Tamira 
| would never accept @ son-in-law without a 
|fortune. Bebut, therefore, often meditated 
| upon the means of getting rich. IJis thoughts 
| dwelt so much on this subject, that ambition at 
{length became a dangerous rival to the softer 
| sentiineut. 
| There was a grand festival in the harem. 
| In the midst of it the great Schah Abbas drop- 
| ped the royal aigrette, called jigha, the mark 
jof sovereignty among the mussulmans. In 
changing his position, that it might be sought 
for, he inadvertently trod upon it, and it wae 
broken. The officer who had charge of the 
crown jewels knew the reputation of Bebut; 
to him he applied to repair this treasure. None 
but the most honest could be trusted with an 
article of such value, and who was there so 
honest as Bebut? Bebut was enraptured with 
the confidence. He promised to prove him. 
self deserving of it. 


| 
| 
\** fear this true story, and see whither you 
| 
| 
| 


there lived a poor 


} 





| 
|already stolen into his bosom. 
} 


suburbs of Ispahan, under the | 


neighbourhood he | 


His decisions were generally | 


Now his hands the richest 
Ambition has 

Could it be 
silent on an occasion like this? It ought to 


| have been so; but it was not. 


3ebut holds in 
gem of Persia and the Indies. 


| ‘+ A single one of these numerous diamonds,” 
|said Bebut to himself, ** would make my for- 
|tune and that of Tamira! I am incapable of a 
| breach of trust; but were I to commit one, 
| would Abbas be the worse for it? No, so far 
| from it, he would have made two of his sub- 
|jects happy without being aware. Now, any 
| body else situated as | am, would manage to 
| put aside a vast treasure out of a job like this; 
jbut one, and that a very small one, of these 
|tmany gems will be enough for me. It will be 
| wrong, I confess, but I will replace it by a false 
jone, cut and enchased with such exquisite 
j taste and skill, that the value of the workman. 
| Ship shall make up for any want of value in the 
| material. It will be impossible to see the change” 
| God and the prophet will see it plainly enough 
| 1] know; but I will atone for the sin, and it shall 
| be my only one. Some time or other I will go 
a pilgrimage to Mashad, or even to Mecca, 
should ny remorse grow troublesome. 

Thus, by the power ofa “but” did Bebut the 
Honest contrive to quiet his conscience. The 
diamond was removed; a bit of crystal took its 
and the jigha appeared more brilliant 
than ever to the courtiers of Abbas, who, as 
they never spoke to him but with their fore- 
heads in the dust, could, of course, form a very 
accurate estimate of the lustre of his jewels. 

One day during the spring equinox, as the 
chief of the sectaries of Ali, accordingly to the 
custom of Persia, was sitting at the gate of bis 
palace to hear the complaints of his people, a 
mechanic from the suburb of Julfa broke 
}through the crowd and prostrated himself at 
j} tne feet of the Abbas, and prayed for justice; 

he accused the kazi of corruption, and of having 

|condemued him wrongfully. ** My adversary 
j and I,’ said he. ‘ at first appealed to Bebut the 
| HTonest, who decided in my favour.” Being in- 
jformed who this Bebut was, whose name for 
|; honesty stood so high in the suburb of Julfa, 
| the Schah ordered the kazi into his presence. 
The monarch heard both sides and weighed 
the affair maturely. He then pronounced for 
the decision of Bebut the Honest, whom he 
ordered the kalantar, or governor of the city, 
immediately to bring before bim. 

When Bebut saw the officer and his escort 
halt before the shop where he worked, a sudden 
tremor ran through his frame; but it was much 
worse when, in the name of the Schah the 
officer commanded him to follow. He was on 
the point of offering his head at once, in order 
to save the trouble of a superfluous ceremony 
which could not, he thought, but end with the 
scymitar. 

However he composed himself, and followed 
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the kalantar. Arrived before Abbas, he did 
not dare lift his eyes, lest he should see the fa- 
talaigrette, and the false diamond rise up in 
judgment against him. Half dead with fright, 
he thought he already beheld the fierce mkes 
advancing with their horrid hatchets.* 

“Bebut, and you, Ismael-kazi,” said Abbas 
tothem, “listen. Since, of the two, it is the 
jeweller who best administers justice, let the 
jeweller be a judge, and the judge be a jewel- 
jer. Ismael, take Bebut’s place in the work- 
shop of his master: may you acquit yourself as 
well in his office, as he is sure todo in yours.” 

The sentence was punctually executed; and 
Iam told that Ismael turned out an excellent 
jeweller. 

Bebut-kazi, on his side, took possession of 
his placc. He was quite determined to Innit 
his ambition to becoming the husband of ‘Ta- 
mira, and living holily. He immediately asked 
her in marriage, and was immediately accept- 
ed. Bebut thought himself at the summit of 
his wishes. He was forming the most dlelight- 
ful projects, when agaiu the Kalantar of Ispa- 
han appeared at his door. Still, full of the 
fright into which this worthy person’s first visit 
had thrown him, he received him with more 
flurry than politeness. He inquired confusedly 
to what he was indebted fey the honor of this 
second visit, The kalantar replied, “When | 
went to the house of yourpatron to transmit to 
you the mandate of the magnanimous Abbas, 


by the name of Bebut the Ambitious. 


he had hitherto’ inspired, and became known 





The monareh triumphed. Conqueror of 


Not yet aware that the higher we rise in 
rank, the harder we find it to be virtuous, he 
was forever flattering himself with the future. 
Now, bis conduct was to be such as should 
edify the whole body of the magistracy of Is- 
pahan, of which be was become the Lead. He 


visit the black stone, the temple of Kaaba, and 
purifying bimself in the waters of Zimzim, the 
miraculous spring which God caused to issue 
from the earth for Agar, and her son Ismael. 
He would do more; he would distribute a dou- 
ble zekath*to the poor, and win back for the 
divan-beghi the noble title which the people 
gave to the mechanic of the suburb of Julia. 
The first judgment which be pronounced as 
divan-beghi, bore evidence of this excellent 
resolution; but an unfortunate event occurred, 


















In pursuaneg 


¥ 

Kurdes, the Georgians, the Turks, ang Fs witat an) 
Afghans, be re-entered Ispahan in triym, 
He bad already made it the capital of his domi 
nions, and now proposed to himself to ep; ‘ 
there quietly, in the midst of his glory, 

fruits of his vast conquests: but the heart 
the ambitious can never know repose, 
would not be satisfied with going to Mecca to| grandeur of the sovereign crushed the 

Abbas felt this; he knew that, though powep. 
ful, he was detested; he trembled even in th 
inmost recesses ef his palace. 
of the Oriental policy which bas of late year 
been introduced into Europe, he resolved to 
give a diversion to the general hatred, which 
in concentrating itself towards a single poin 
endangered the safety of his throne. With thiy 
design, he establisbed, in the principal town 
numerous colonies from the nations he had 
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“Schah-pameb.”’} 


wafls them away, and we know not where they 
fail or when they may rise; but this we know 


The royal aigrette of Schah 


old comrade of Bebut. 


which proved the truth of the following verse of| cited the jealousy of the original inbabitanty, 
the renowned Ferdusi, in his poem of the 


“Our first fault, like the prolific poppy of 
Aboulige, produces seeds innumerable. The wind 


they meet us ut every step upon the path of life, 
and strew it with plants of bitterness and poison. 
Abbas was 
again broken, avd immediately confided to an 
He had not, however, 


conquered, and gave them privileges which ey. 










‘The nation immediately divided into two pow. 
erful factions, the one calling itself the Po 
lenks, the other the Felenks party. Abbas 
took care to keep up their strength, by alter. 
,|nately exciting, and moderating their violence 

he distracted their attention frofa the affairs of 
government. The disputes between them 
sometimes looked very serious, but they were 
kept under until the festival of the birth day of 
the Schah, cn that occasion, the contender 
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were at last permitted to show their joy by age 


i saw there the beautiful Tamira with the ga- neral fight. Armed with sticks and stones, the 


zelle eyes, the rose of Ispahan; brilliant as tne 
azure campac which only grows in Paradise. 
Her glance produced on me the magical eflect 
of the seal of Solomon, andI resolved to take 
her formy wife. I went this very morning to 
her father, but his word was given to you; and 
Bebut-kazi is the only obstacle to my happi- 
ness. Listen! I possess great riches, and have 
powerful friends; give up to me your claim un 
Tamira, and, ere long, 1 will get you appointed 
divan-beghi; you shall be the chief sovereign 
of justice in the first city of the universe; I will 
give you my own sister for a wife, she who was 
formerly the nightingale of Iran, the dove of 
Babylon. 1 leave you to reflect on my offer; 
to-morrow I return for the answer.” 

The new kazi was thunderstruck. ‘What! 
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the sirname of ‘‘Honest,” and his. work was 
consequently subjected to a cautious scrutiny. | Strewed the street with bodies of the dying and 
Now, it was discovered thata very fine dia-|'hedead. Then the royal troops suddenly ap. 
mond had been taken Irom the jigha and frau- | peared, and proclaiming the day’s ainusements 
dulently replaced; the unfortunate jeweller|@t 40 an end, with slashes of their sabres drove 
was afrested and dragged to the tribunal of| ack the Polenks and the Felenks to their 
the divan-begbi. The ambitious Bebut felt | houses. 
that there was no chance for him if he did hur- But no sooner had this gaat politician cease 
ry the affair to an immediate close. He forth-|€4 to fear bis people, than he began first to 
with condemned his innocent fellow-labourer| dread his court, and next his own family, Of 
to the punishment due to his own iniquity, and | bis three sons, two had, by his command, been 
the sentence was executed on the instant. deprived of sight. By the laws of Persia, they 
His conscience told him that a man like him| Were consequently declared incapable of reign- 
was unworthy to administer justice to his fel-|ing, and imprisoned in the castle of Alamuth.* 
low-citizens. A pilgrimage to Mecca would| He had only one now remaining. This was 
now no longer suffice to appease his remorse;| the noble and generous Safi Mirza—the de 
his ambition told him it could be lulled by| light ef his fatherand the hope of the people. 





yield my Tamira to him for bis sister! Why, 
she may be old and ugly; ‘tis like exchanging 
a pear! of Babrein for one of Mascata; but he 
is powerful. If 1 do not consent, he will de- 
prive me of my place; and I like my place; and 
yet I would ireely sacrifice it for Tamira, But 
were | no longer kazi, would her father keep 
his promise? Doubtful. 1llove Tamira more 
than all the world; but we must not be selfish; 
we must forget our own interest, when it in- 
jures those welove. ‘To deprive Tamiraof a 
chance of being the wife ofa kalantar would 
be doing heran injury. How could | have the 
heart to force her to torego such a glory, mere- 
ly forthe sake of the poor insignificant kazi 
thatl am! 1 should never get over it; ’tis 
done! 1 will immolate my happiness to hers! 1 
shall be very wretched; but—but—I shall be 
divan- beghi.” 

if Bebut the Honest, misled by dawning ava- 
rice, fancied he committed bis first fault for 
the sake of love, aud not of ambition, he must 
have been nndeceived when these two rival 
passions came into competition, and he could 
only banish the first. If his eyes were not open- 
ed, those of the world began to be; for, from 
that moment he lost, (whea he had more need 
of them than ever,) the esteem and confidence 


*Guards of the King of Persia. 


nothing but luxury and splendour. 


3° 


contrived to gain over the most 


means rare in Persia. 


signal favour of one equally ambitious; for Ab 
bas was an indefatigable conqueror, whom for 
tune, with all her favours, could never satisfy 


He was the very man for the favour ofa des 
assented. ‘This, in the eyes of Abbas, eonsti 


tuted an excellent counsellor. 


among the poor. 








the ancient sovereigns of Persia. 


By severe 
exactions he amassed large sums; and by gifts 
influential 
members of the divan; he thus got appointed 
Khan of Schamachia, and from the modest dis- 
tinctions of judicature, he passed to the turbu- 
lent honors of military power,—a change by no 


Abbas was then collecting all his forces to 
march against the province of Kandahar, and 
to reduce the Afghans, who have sinee ruled 
over his descendants. In the battles fought on 
this ogcasion, Bebut the Ambitious gained the 


The Khan of Schamachia was so thoroughly 
devoted to his master, so blindly subservient to| ment, bis fears redoubled. 
his will, that he presently became his confidant. 


pot; he had no opinion ofhis own, and could 
always find good reasons for those to which he 


*Zekath is the Persian name for the tithe of 
alms which the Koran enjoins tobe distributed | insupportable to bim, he resolved to rid himself 


+Schah-nameh signifies the royal book. It was 
composed by order of Mahmond the Gaznevide, 
and contains in 60,000 distichs, the history of} Hircania,) and had been the abode of the Old 


His brilliant qualities, however, were destined 
only to be his destruction. 

Abbas was one day musing, with some unea- 
siness, on the valour and popular virtues of his 
son, when the young prince suddenly appeared. 
He threw himself at his father’s feet. He pre 
sented him a note which he had just received, 
and in which, without discovering their names, 
the nobles of the kingdom declared their weari- 
ness of his tyranny. They proposed to the 
youth to ascend the throne, and undertook to 
clear his way toit. Safi Mirza, indignant ata 
project which tended to turn him into a parri- 
-| cide, declared all to the Schah, and placed bim- 
-| self entirely at his disposal. Abbas embraced 
.| him, covered him with caresses, and felt his af. 
fection for him increase; but, from that mo- 
Ilis anxiety even 
prevented him fromsleeping. In order to get 
-| at the conspirators, he caused numbers of real 
ly innocent persous to die in tortures; and feel- 
ing that every execution rendered him still 


again solicited, and would not again have virtue 
to resist. 


This state of terror and suspicion becoming 





-| more odious, he feared that his son would be # 
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*That is to say, the Castle of the Dead. It 
was situated in the Mazanderan, (the ancient 











Man of the Mountain, the Prince of Assassii# 
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———— 
oft at any cost. A slave was ordered to mur- 
'derthe prince. Herefused to obey, and pre- 

his own head. “Have I, then, none 
t ingrates and traitors about me, to eat my 
read and salt?” cried Abbas,—‘‘I swear by 
y sabre and by the Koran, that, to him who 
‘willremove Safi Mirza, my generosity and 
wratitude shall be buundless.”’ Bebut the Am- 
as advanced, and said,—*‘It is written, that 


the 
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Abbas received from his subjects and poster- 
ity the sirname of THE GREAT. Bebut the 
Ambitious was presently known only by the 
title of Bebut rae inrAMovus! It is said, he 
was a short time after stabbed by the son of the 
unfortunate jeweller, whom he had so unjustly 
condemned to death when divan-beghi. Thus 
were the words of the poet Ferdusi verified. 
His first fault was the cause of all the others, 


of 1780, the resources of the United States 
were in extreme depression. General Lin- 
cola, who commanded in ithe Southern depart- 
ment, aftera braveand protracted defence of 
Charleston against the army and fleet under 
Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot was 
compelled to capitulate, and to surrender his 
gallant garrison prisoners of war. By this 














success, and the subsequent defeat of General 











+ shat the King wills cannot be wrong. ‘To me | and their common punishment. Gates ¥ comets son —— —_ gained a 
nt! will is sacred—it shall be obeyed.” He| —— control in the south, which threatened the 
aDceh met him coming out of the bath, ele | that time, ia the court of Persia, there were no most extreme and disastrous consequences. 
ean by asingle aktaor valet. He drew his sabre, | regular executions—the Sovereign either exe-| he main army, under General Washington, 
‘d tof snd presenting the royal mandate’—*Safi Mir- | cuting his sentences himself, or charging the |reducec by detachments to the southern states, 
uch, ga,” said he, “submit! Thy father wills thy | first person he saw to do it,)—he next re- | Was badly clothed, irregularly provisioned, and 
Olnt, B geath!”’? ‘‘My father wills my death!” exclaim- | solved to rid himself also of the three sons of without pay. The magazines were einpty, the 
) this ed the unfortunate prince, With atone “more | lsa-Khan, his uncle; and, after the murder, |treasury exhausted and the public credit ofno 
Wns,8 ig sorrow than in anger.” ‘What have I | ordered the three bloody heads to be served up)/a¥ail. la this alarming crisis of the national 
had done, that he should hate me?” And Bebut|at the table of their father and mother! The allairs General W ashing ton convened a council 
1 €X+8 jsid him dead at his feet. | latter remained for a moment thunderstruck at|Of Ws most Coutidential officers; a faithful and 
ants. Asa reward for his crime, Abbas sent him | this horrible sight; but soon throwing hersel{j™loule represeutativa was subinitted to con- 
Pow the royal vest, called the calaata, and immedi- | at the feet of Safi, she kissed them, and said, —|8TeS*» and it was respectfully suggested, as the 
Po ately created him his Etimadoulet, or Prime |‘‘All is well. May God give the King a long|most immediate means of relief, that a special 
bbas¥ Minister. | and glorious life!” Isa-Khan added, that, far| minister should be sent to France, to solicit a 
Ifer-§ “Paternal love, however, presently resumed | fiom feeling displeasure at such a spectacle,|!oan of mouey, and supplies of clothing and 
‘nee, its power. Remorse now produced the same | had he known that Safi desired the beads of his | military stores, wilu a request, that a nayal 
rs of eflect upon the King, as terror had done before. | children, he would have anticipated his orders, |SUperiority might rendezvous on the American 
hem His nights sce:ned endless. The bleeding shade | and brought them to him bimself. |coast at an appointed me, to enable the Com- 
Wert of his son incessantly appeared before him,| Some time after, Schah-Safi put to death the|Mander-in-Chiet to uuderiake offensive oper- 
ay dE banishing the peace and slumber to which it | Grand Master of his Guard, by the band of one |auivns against (he dispersed posts of the enemy. 
ders B had been sacrificed. Shrouded ia the garb of! of the particular friends of that officer, who did| Congress acceded to the opinions of this inter- 
a eB mourning, the Monarch of Persia dismissed ali | not suffer his intimacy to induce him to decline | esting Communication, aud reierred the nom- 
they ure from his Court; and, duriog the rest} the commission. Having afterwards called to }!mations ol the Minister to General Washington 
andi efhis life, could not be known by his ative | bis the son of the victim, he inquired what he |Whose selection of the ‘* all-accomplished 
’ ap B from the meanest of his subjects. thought of the death of his father. “Why do} Laurens” justified the confidence of Govern- 
euts§ One day he sent for Bebut, who found him | you call him my father?” cried the monsier. “I jinent, and secured the completion of this im- 
rove standing on the sieps of his throne, entirely | recognise no father but my sovereign. Biessed|portant trust. Aid de Camp of General 
their clothed in scarlet, the red turban of twelve| be he in all his actions!” Washington, Col. Laurens was fully informed 
folds around his head,—in short, in the garb! low fond the people of these countries must|¢f every circumstance that could give further- 
eas B assumed by the Kings of Persia when prepar-| be of life! jance to the negociation; and,writing and speak- 
t to ing to pronounce the decree of death. Bebut; Chardin and Tavernier abound with similar jing the French language with classical purity 
Of shuddered. ‘itis written,” said the Schah, | accounts, which prove to what a degree the|he possesed, iu an emoent degree, the power 
been “hat what the King wills cannot be wrong.| words vice and virtue vary in their value and lof illustrating allits objects. By the partiality 
they Give me to-day the same proof of thy obedi-| signification among these nations with the va-|of Lis gallant fiend, the writer of this memeir 
180-B ence which thou didst once before. Bebut,|rying characters of their different kings. Tie {Was appoiuted secretary of the mission. 
ith.* thou bast a son—bring me his head!” Bebut) ambitious, once ia the path of shame and dis- On the 9th of February, 1781, we sailed from 
was attempted to speak. ‘Bebut, Etimadoulet,| tinction; for they were there always synony- | Boston, in the frigate Alliance, Captain Barry, 
de B xian of Schamachia—is, then, thy ambition!srous, were forced to proceed in the same!and arrived at L’Orieat in twenty days. Pur- 
ple. tatiated, that thou hesitatest to satisty my cum- | course to the end of the chapter; as those once suing without delay, his route to Paris, Co, 
ined mands! Obes! Thy lifedepends on 1!’ initiated in the mysteries of Isis, could never Laurens met the marshal de Castries, Minister 
Bebut returned with the head of his only| retrace their steps. lu these royal dens, where |of Marine, (hep on a visit tothe Sea ports, at 
nea Bi child. ‘*Well,” said the fainer of Mirza, with| humanity was treated as high treason, and pity | Hennebone, and, haviag anaounced bimself to 
f bis shorrid smile, ‘how dost feel?”—*Let these | as sedition, twenty crimes were often necessary |the Marshal, he very politely ordered relays 
red. B tears tell you how,” answered the unhappy | lo procure forgiveness for a single good action. |of horses, to expedite our journey. On his 
pre- Khan; I have killed with my own hand the} Thevenot relates, that a young Akbta of Safi, larrival at Paris, Colonel Laurens entered on 
ved, being [ loved best on earth. You canask no- | having turned his head that he might not see|his mizsion, with every advantage which dis- 
mee thing beyond. This day, forthe first time, || that of a Persian noble cut into pieces, the! Uction of character, ardent zeal of disposition, 
Parl: B have cursed ambition, which could subject me | Schah remarked,—“Since your sight isso deli-jand consummate ability to demonstrate the 
the toa necessity like this.”’—*Go,” said the mo- | cate, it must be useless to you;” and immedi-|reciprocal interests of America and France, in 
ic to harch: ‘you can now judge what you made me |ately commanded his eyes to be torn gut. lits success{ul accomplishment, could confer. 
he wafer, in murdering my sono. Ambition has | ————————___ ites ing delivered his credentials, and been 
tr B tendered us the two most wretched beings in| 4 . YA NT ‘DADDY _ {graciously received at Court, memorials, ex- 
him- theempire. But, be it your comfort, ln | AMERICAN BIOG RAPHY. soutien of the views and objects of his ap- 
aced ambition can soar no higher; for this last deed | ite Bs on a ra a ——--——---— Inointmeut, were presented to the Count de 
ph has brought you on a level with your sove-| We have the pleasure of laying before our Vergennes, Minister of Poreign Relations, 
oven nee | readers, in this number, a narrative of the gal- jand they were repeated and enforced by per- 
get ar ; ' ; ‘ ' | lant and generous times of the Revolution, [sonal intercourse from the 5th of March to the 
A king cooliy ordering one of his subjce(s | which may refresh our readers after the daris |2nd of May when Colonel Laurens conceived 
ee to cut off the head of his own child, aud being | and turbid scenes which have so recently {from the protracted state of negociation, that it 
still obeyed, is a circumstafce so monstrous, that it | transpired. We are indebted for this memoir |the policy of tue Cabinet of France, delaying 
a a appear beyond ail possibility, ifit were | to Judge Jolinson, of the General Court, whojthe aid which he solicited, to exhaust the 
tad hot supported by numerous examples, But in-| was a friend and fellow-soldier of the gallant}power and resources of Great Britain and 
creidble as it may seem, it only paints thecom-| Laurens. Laurens was the son of the distin-} America, and to render both subservient to 
A mon manners ofa court, where tyranny and the| guished American who was thrown into the| ber views. Under this impression, and a be- 
ning F vices which it engenders, altogether extinguish | tower of London. The son was worthy of the] lief that this was rather the policy of the min- 
aself B the influence of nature. I will cite some in-|sire. He is described, by those were best ac-|istere, than of the King, Colonel Laurense 
It stances in proof of what I allege, from the | quainted with him, as realizing the beau tdeal|decided to prepare a memorial, which should 
ient Reign of Safi the First, the sutcessor of Abbas, | of the character of the Chevalier Bayand—as |condence all the essential points that had been 
Old )and son of the same Safi Mirza mentioned in| a man without fear and without reproach. heretofore stated, and which he determined to 
ink narrative. ; : ; In the sixth year of the war of independence | place in the King’s own band. This memori- 
@ The Schah Safi, afier having with his own' the events of the campaign had been very ad-!al, embraced a luminous statement of facts, 


4 pe hd put toceatha part of his family—(for, at 





verse to the American arms; and, at the close 





with clear deductions from them, was accor- 
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dingly prepared: and, on the morning of the 
day when it was to be presented, we went to 
the cabinet of the Vergennes, where we found 
Doctor Franklin and «the Count. Colonel 
Laurens, introducing the subject of his mission 
with his usual animation, was urging the ne- 
eessity of a compliance with his solicitation 
when the Count de Vergennes, in a manner, 
at once smiling and sarcastic, observed, ‘*Col- 
onel Laurens, you are so recetitly from the 
head quarters of the American army, that you 
forget you are no longer delivering the orders 


ofthe Commander-in-Chief, but that you are | 


addressing the minister ofa Monareh, who has 
every disposition to favor your country.” Col- 
lone! Laurens, rising from his chair with some 
emotion,stepped to the opposite side of the room 
and, returning to the Couut, expressed himselt 
nearly in the following words:—** Favor, sir! 
the respect which I owe to my country will not 
admit the term. Say that the aid is mutual, 
and I cheerfully subscribe to the obligation. 
But, as the last argument J shall use with your 
excellency, the sword which I now wear in 
the defence of France, as well as of my own 
country, unless the succour I solicit is imme- 
diately accorded, [may be compelled, within 
a short time, to draw against France, asa 
British subject.” —The force of this brief, but 
appropriate remonstrance, was keenly felt by 
the first diplomatist of Europe, and some time 
elapsed before the Count ‘de Vergennes was 
sufficiently collected tosay, **Mais yoila le bon 
Monsieur Franklin, qui est tres content de 
nous.” ‘No one (replied Colonel Laurens) 


respects that venerable gentleman more than | 


I do: but, to repeat your excellency’s obser- 
vation. Iamso recently from the head quarters 


of the American army, that many circumstan- | 


ces, of the highest interest, are familiar to me, 
which are yet unknown to that worthy man. I 
must now inform your excellency, that my 
next memorial will be presented to his majes- 
ty, in person. I have the honour to salute 
you respectfully’—and left the room. On 
reaching the door, Colonel Laurens asked my 
opinion of what had passed. I told him, it ex- 
ceeded all I had imagined of the interview. 
“S.No matter,’ said he, ‘ let us goto the inn, and 
dress for Court, where the act must finish.’ 


‘Mr. Neckar presents his compliments to| Col. Laurens, ‘‘you extort another declaration, 


Col. Luarens, and requests the honour of an| 
interview at 12o0’clock.’ | 
‘ Here is something,’ said Colonel Laurens | 
—* let usdress, and pay our respects to Madan | 
Nectar.’ On entering the drawing room, we | 
found Mr. and Madame Neckar and the late} 
| Madame de Stael, at that time a young lady, | 
jabout 13 years old. The Jadies having retired | 
| Mr. Neckar said to Colonel Laurens, ‘1 have | 
| the honour to inform you, by instruction of His 
| Majesty, that the loan, which you solicited in 
your memorial of yesterday, is aecorded: The 
fifteen hundred thousand livres, which you re- 
| quest may be sent to Major Jackson at Am- 
jsterdam, for the purchase of military stores. 
j will be forwarded fron Brussels; and any other 
laccomodation, connected with my department, 
| will be che inted.? On the next day, 
ja similar with Col. Laurens was re- 
|quested by the Marshali de Castries, who said, 
i+ Lam directed by {lis Majesty to iafurm you, 
that the Count de Grasse, whois now at Brest 
with 25 ships of the line, bound for the West 
Indies, will, comfortably to the request in your 
memorial of yesterday, rendezvous on the A- 
/merican coast at the time General Washington 
'shall point out. The howitzers which you want 
cannot be furnished the marine arsenal, 
las we have nove of that calibre; but Major} 
Jackson will be able to procure them in Hol- 
land. The Frigate Resolve will carry you to} 
| America, with such part of the money as you 
may wish to take with you. Any other facil- 
ity, within my department, will be accorded.’ 
“Thus was this important negotiation, which | 
lcertainly the hinge on which the success of) 
ithe Revolution then turned, brought to a hap- 
py close, by the wisdom and decision of a youth | 
| who had not yet attained his twenty eighth year 
but, whose maturer mind and heroic spirit, ad- 
‘mitted no other rule of official conduct, than 
the honour aad interest of his beloved country. 
Having returned from the successful accom- 
| plishment of bis important mission, in which he | 
|had negociated the rendezvous and co-opera- | 
| tion of the French fleet on the American coast 
Col. Laurens resumed his military functions, | 
|and was eminently distinguished at the siege | 
| of Yorktown, where, leading the assault of one 
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It is not the individual that is here considered; 
it is the nation. This remains an article, or | 
cease to bea commiissioner.”? The result was 
conformed to this just retribution: The British 
army marched out with colors cased, and drums 


| beating a British or German march. 


The war in the North being closed by the 
cavture of this army, Col. Laurens, impelled 
by ardent patriotism, hastened to the Southern 
army, where fresh laurels awaited his gallant 
exertions; and where his country was to wit- 
ness his devotion even to death, in her cause. 
The writer of the present article, who was then 
assistant secretary at war, received his last 
letter in which he says, “I am writing to you 
froma sick bed; but I have just heard, that 
Gen. Greene has ordereda detachment to in- 
tercept part of the British. [shall ask the coms 
mand, aad, if refused, 1 go asa volunteer. Gen, 
Greene, anxious for the recovery of his_health 
would have declined the request of Col. Lau- 
rens; but, his determination to go as a volun- 
teer, decided him to grant it.* It would ap- 
pear, that by some unavoidable accident, some 
troops, debarked to the support of his party, 
did not reach Combaliee in time to prevent an 
attack by a very superior force, and, in the 
charge he was mortally wounded, and fell from 
his horse, his party cutting their way through 
the enemy. 

Such was the close, while yet in its bloom 


| of his illustrious life, though which he had ex- 


hibited such proofs of devoted patriotism, heroic 
valour, and splendid talents, as would have 
secured tohim the first honors of his country, 
as they have impressed the deepest regret for 
loss, and the heartfelt tribute of gratitude for 
his memory. 

The following observation, by Lord Corn- 
wallis, which passed in conversation after the 


capitulation of York Town, attests the bigh es- 
| timation in 
|refers, were held by his Lordship. 


-hom he 
He said 
‘‘there could be no more formidable antage- 
nist, in a charge, at the head of cavalry, than 


which the officers, to 


|Colonel William Washington—And, that he 
| had never taken a position, in the vicinity of 


Gen. Green’s army, that Colonel Henry Lee 
did not find out his weak point, and strike at 


(The Court was at that time in mourning for | of the British redoubts, he saved the life of the | it before morning, 


the Empress Maria Theresa, the Queen’s mo- 
ther—but we were indulged in wearing our 
uniform, with crapes on our arms and swords.) 


| the officer who commanded it, and made him | 
| his prisoner. 
| Being appointed Commissioner for the capit- 


The special Minister of the United States of| ulation, on the part of Gen. Washington, he | 


America was announced, and we entered the 
audience apartment, where the King was 
standing in the centre of a semi-circle, hay- 
ing the old Count Maurepas on his right, and 
the Count de Vergennes on his left. Having 
bowed to his majesty, Colonel Laurens, in- 
stead of passing amony the foreign ministers, 
advanced towards the King, saluted him a se- 
cond time; and, approaching nearer to him, 
presented the memorial, was received under 
some embarrassment; for, although as being 
an accredited minister it could not be refused 


the innovation on the forms of the Court was | 
altogether unexpected; and the King passed | 


the paper across the Count de Vergennes to 
Marquis de Seguy, the minister of war, who 
putin his pocket. ‘The looks of all present 
marked their surprise. When the ceremonial 
of the Levee was over, we went to the ian, 
where we dined; and, on our return to Paris 
in going by Doctor Franklin’s house at Passy. 
Tasked Colenel Laurens if he would not stop 
and see the Doctor. He said he would see no 
one, until he knew the result of that day’s pro- 
ceeding. The next morning, while at break- 
fast, he received the following note. 


|met Col. Ross, of the British army, Aid de 


Camp to Lord Cornwallis, and commissioner 
| on behalf of the garrison. Having placed the 
| terms on which a capitulation would be granted 
before Col. Ross, that gentleman ohserved, 
|< this is a harsh article.’ *‘ Which article?’ said 
|Col. Laurens. ‘ The troops shall march out 
| with colors cased, and drums beating a British 
ora German march.’ * Yes, sir,’ replied Col. 
Laurens, with some sang froid, ‘itis a harsh 
‘article.’ ‘Then, Col. Laurens, if that is your 
‘opinion, why isithere?’ *¢ Your question, Col. 
Ross, compels an observation which I would 
have suppressed; you seem to forget, sir, that 
I was acapitulant at Charleston, when Gen. 
Lincoln, after a brave defence of six weeks, 
open trenches, by a very inconsiderable garri- 
son, againstthe Brittish army and fleet, under 
3ir.Henrty Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot; 
an when your lines of approach were within 
pistol shot of our field works, was refused any 
other terms for his gallant garrison, than 
marching ont with colors cased, and drums not 
beating a British or German march.” “But,” 








rejoined Col. Ross, ‘Lord Cornwallis did not 
command/at Charleston.” “Here, sir,” said 


The foregoing anthentic document is a com- 
munication made by Major William Jackson, 
to Major Alexander Garden, at Philadelphia, 
in Sept. 1822, or’23. 





*This isa mistake. General Gist of Mary- 
land, commanded the detachmer.:, and Colonel 
Laurens fell at the head of an advanced party, 
which he believed would be supported by the 
General, who managed the expedition most 
unfortnnately and injudiciously, Laurens weot 
as volunteer, and was the victim of his own 
intemperate courage. 

Our Correspondent authorises us to say that 
| he speaks from his own knowledge; because he 
witnessed his death, and the circumstances at 
tending it—Ricumonn Enea. 


PROVERBS. 

Beware of a silent dog, and still water. 

Children and fools speak the truth. 

Call me cuosin, but cuzen me not. 

Diseases are the interest of pleasure. 

Every man wishes the canal to go by bis 
own door. 

Faint praise is dtsparagement. 

Go into the country, to hear the news of the 
town. 
Where drums beat, laws are silent. 
Ask thy purse, what thou shouldst buy. 
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PHILADELPAIA SOUVE ENIR, | IV. Engravings.—In each 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY, | 
Embelished wil TWENTY ELEGANT QUARTO| 
COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS of remarkable! 
Views, celebrated Persons, and quarterly 
plates of the Fashions, 
«“ Now that the winter of our Seatabantis 


. THE 


did quarto copper-plate engravings of remar We 
| 

}able American or European scenery—or po 

| plate of the prevailing fashions, which will be | 

sent coloured, free of charge to those who com- | 








quarter the |and should be glad to be enabled to judge of 
Souvenir will. be embellished with four splen- i the remainder—but as we have no controul 
| or connexion with the paper our correspondent 
-|alludes to, we are unable to give the desired 
{traits of distinguished characters—also one notice in it—but hope this will answer all 
purposes. 


y }louring them, so as to pres 
1 > ’ 


land | 


We have at none LAsr got two plates of 
hands of the engraver, and 
‘e now busily engaged in printing and co- 
ot one or both ia 
ur next number—we have also received the 
evember number of La Belle Assemblee, 
have abstracted two of the pages of ele- 
which were last week placed in 


: 


nt fashions, 
exac 


i engravers’ bands to furnish us with 
with an urg 


ether nt request that 


s—tog 




























y ply with the terms of subscription, of payment | fashions out of the 
made glorious suinmer by the Sun of JACKSON ig 3 ee 
. n advane 
—orin other words the storm which has agita- ces *: “ : 
: \ Each subscriber will thus be furnishe r] 
ted our political horizon being now dis { : - edit 
Llict : a ' with twenty superior copper-plate engravings, 
—the publisher deems it advisable at the “ei ae : Topher, id b- 
Y r +) . on t ' 1e@ price of which if purchased singly would be}. 
commencement of the New Year, to return : : : : se ae Agi 
: , . ¢ ; ¢ oN . “a iore than double the annual cost of the entire 
his thanks to his patroas for the favours aiready : 
bestowed, and inform them, and the pubi \ : 5 ; ? am ; 
, . Editor’s department.—AN0 f wls 
that he enters upon his dutics with renewed eke tg 2a ‘ ; : 
- H ec) . F . fhe Wrama, New Luciicalidl Criti 
prospects ol rendering it stili more inte ing » ( 
then at any former period—he has completed | ~'),, dite peda Cae — 
° . . : i iS.—— 2 Le sou r Wiil 1c ply 
bis arrangements, and is now in the receipt; ye ae ; 
. PR aC Se fe "eS , : 3Y ryveincesday, and furwart }to su 
by every packet which arrives bere or alinew é ee ; : : 
ok om - < er tot toe city bY mall or otherw! 
York from Eng the most interesting ‘ ds 2 : = 
. hier 4 1} : be dit —each number will con 1 Big 
periodicals, from which he will be ableto fur 7 i aaa ‘ 
. . ' ’ civ y I I A > ana Whi Ges 
ish his readers with the latest literary prouuc- - ‘a “ik 
p e . \ i i MisuinheOls A 
tions of merit, inslead « ceiving them second |, ; 
hand from publication ha otha count a I : ; , TI Dn : 
: . ; -_ 1 H Lit L701 spel 
those who attach an im e to the Proteu Sas ore. het 
.: : a ais iyable in advance—for four copies El 
changes of fashion, he lias been induced to add}! : = i 
’ ' te a Do —for ten copies Tw five Dollars, | 
La Belle As noiee, Wil 115s DelICVed DY Lhe bo HH eo . et 
y world, t 1 the “mirror up to nat Tt) the same rate fora larger number—in] 
rPOrid, lO HO ; inirro Ipt matu , W ' 1 
gay as : car ee ; i] es in advance, which entitles thein ¢ 
and which will enable liim to present tiem . F ef? | 
ae 6) ‘ieee ual . . _, | coloured plates of fashion 
with the earliest nolice Of ali Changes i taste . TTI 5 pnts 7 
i fashion whi tantly t pe PHILIP PRICE, Jr. | 
anc 1a non W ae nti aKING pec | PHILADELPHIA. | 
and from it to sclect the pas nt engravings | 
y which it is adorned to grace the pages ot 4 . 1 eee ’ } 
hes . ter! es i es .* Editors of papers who will give the above |i 
2» Souvenir quarterly——in short no expense ° . : ee 
the ; cat ate phan, ale a few insertions, will oblige the publisher, and | 
has been spared that will be likely to add to) © a Sh Sa aie 
upp Chey ee = es receive an exchange by sending their paper to 
the value of our publication. But whilst our|,, : tes > / : 
° . , }* , . this Ol 
attention is thus directed to what transpires 1a} J : | 
Europe, it shall not per to neglect NATIVi 3 
MERIT--and we shall frecly sclect from Ame- | ; v2 
. 14S . 1 " ad 
rican publications what seems adapted to our! g = j 
purpose—and fas! but not least, we have suc- i 3 | 
> bee ° ° ) ; s ; 
ceeded in enlisting in our interest mi ny valua- i ee | 
ble cyrrespondents, both in this country and in es + aah e lbeti ay Bi) Sa | 
Europe whose productions would do credit to| fi, aa e i penta Fite. 
at lit erly to give | wre il 4 Soe 


any publication, and were we 
their names to the public, would add lustre to| EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH 20 ELE- 
any work to which they were attached—in| GANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 


short, no exertion will be spared to render|-pys RMS, S3PE R ANNU M, IN | ADV ANCE. 
THE SOUVENIR,” in all respects worthy the} __ SFIS Sr RD 
patronage of the public, both as ac van and | PHILADE LPHIA, C. 24, 1828. 














elegant einporium of neeful and interesting | ; ———— 
information, anda valuable repository of choice} TO READERS AND CORRESPO 

specimens of Miscellaneous literature. Strict) Simonides is received—it was with reluct- | 
attention will be bestowed on its moral ten-| ance some months ago in our notices to cor-| 
dency, and a constant watchfulness preserved | respondents, we observed that this gentieman | 
over the cause and interests of virtue. | was absolutely incapable of writing as thing | 

A portion of the contents will be as follows:| suitable for a public journal, and the last essay | 

I. Tal 3, original and selected; Essays, mo-|has not in the least changed the opinion then | 
ral, humorous and scientific; Poetry, original | | formed—he is welcome to try aucther who| 
and selected from the best American and| may not be so fastidious as ourselves.— 
Foreign publications ; Biographical Sketches of} Creation, from our friend at New Hampshire | 
distinguished persons, male and female; Anec-| shall find a place shortly—but there are so| 
dotes, Bon Mots, &c. &c. The original mat- | many good articles from the beautiful Annuals | 
ter necessary for this department of our paper | published in this country and in England, that | 
will be furnished by individuals who are ad- | it induces us to transplant as many as possible, | | 
vantageously known to the public through the |so that our patrous may early become ac- | 
medium of their literary productions. quainted with their respective merits. 

II. The Toilet.—In addition to the usual} The Harp of Columbia, is an excellent pro- 
Literary matter contained in similar publica- | duction, when we come to fathom its merits— 
tions, the Proprietor has completed an arrange-| but our compositor, Momus-like, complains 
ment by which he will be enabled to furnish | that it resembles the hand-writing ef many of 
correct descriptions of the prevailing fashions, | our great men—almost illegible—we shall not 
both foreign and domestic, illustrated with ele- account it trouble to be * fash’d with ony mair 
gant engravings, besides the regular series, | rhymes” from the same source. - 
once in each quarter; places of fashionable} ‘‘Oh! could I find some Sunny Isle,” by 
resort, sketches of life, manners, &c. &c. at|J. W. B. of Charleston, S. C., we think pes- 
the earliest possible period, and from the most |sesses merit, and shall take pleasure in trans- 
authentic sources. planting it to our columns. 

III. Miscellany.—Interesting items of intel-| We have received a communication from 
ligence, foreign and domestic occurrences, | Princeton, N. J., which from the short speci- 
deaths, marriages, §c. men exhibited, we are much pleased with, 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEM 
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with a very broad 

ded by a narrow 
whic ij isa full and splendid 
smbroidery, embossed in floize silk. The body 
S$ ¢ n yerbe, with ¢ a | od zone re und the waist, 
mbroidered in asimilar manner with the bor- 
A very narrow tucker of 
the bust: the sleeves, short 
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surrounds 


jand very full, are of white crape, and are con- 


The 


ue, and richly orna- 


white satin band. 
a la Grecg 


lair is arranged 


mented with pink of ears of corn, grouped very 
close, but very tast 


The ear- 
formed of three 
the necklace 
girandole ornament io the 


efully, together. 


are en girandoles, 





, With ag 


the ear-rings. A drapery scarf of pink silk is 
worn with the above dress. 
MORNING DRESS. 

A petticoat of ethereal-blue gros de Vaples, 
with two broad bias folds round the border, on 
|which are raised ornaments, representing 
branches. A canezou-spencer of cambric, 
trimmed down the front, and round the base of 
the waist with a ruche of thread fudle; and sur- 
mounted at the throat by a very full quadruple 
jruffof the same material. The sleeves very 
| wide, and a /a Maria, with the fullness confin- 
ed at equal distances. Mancherons of cambric, 
witha double quilling of tul/e, ornament the 
sleeves at the shoulders. At the wrists are 
bracelets of broad black velvet, fastened with 
a gold buckle. <A sash of white satin ribbon 
encircles the waist. The hair is arranged 
lin ringlets round the face, en tirebouchons, 
under a hat of Murrey-coloured gros de Na- 
ples, ornamented with ribbons of the same 
coloured ribbon, on which are hair-stripes in 
black: a few flowers, in bouquets, are slightly 
scattered over the crown; they consist of blue 
convolvulses and geraniums. 


SAYINGS. 

The blood of the soldier, makes the glory of 
the General. 

War makes thieves and peace hangs them. 

War is Death’s Feast. 

The greater the man, the greater the crime. 

The subjects’ love, is the King’ 's life guard. 

That war is only just which is necessary. 
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. jnto an 
“From the Allantic Souvenir, for 1829. “The last of eee of soem The —e er iaire |e a feverish existence, ce ro 
sons of that Earl of Gowrie, whose restless spi- | when we reflect tha hair 
THE LADY OF RUTHVEN. rit burst forth at the raid of Ruthven, and final- There’s not that work xing ou 
Travelling in the northern part of Great ly terminated its earthly career on the scaffold. | Of careful nature or of cunning art, moral pros 
Britain, I turned aside from the roadto view! His sons were the pride of Scotland in their| How strong, how beautedus, or how rich it be, 9} which lim 
more closely one of those ancient edifices, that | day, and fell at the same instant, while perpe-| But falls in-time to ruin You see tl 
stand, as it were a connecting link, berenee trating the most inexplicable cunnplatpy that a of’ 
time gone by and the present. I ever took de-| history has recorded. Their dead bodies were > ; bein: 
light in bx Sosa 2 these mighty piles of} brought into parliament, indicted for high trea- LETTERS f 4“ EUROPE, a och is 
past.ages, for they operate asa talisman on the | son, their honors and estates were forfeited, Bristol, April 1, 1828. much hig! 
imagination, and in instant the mercurial mind,| and the ancient and proud name of Ruthven My Dear Sir— resents | 
in defiance of space and time, lives whole cen-| forever abolished.” Ifyou aware that Barley. hill, the © 
turies. While surveying the building an aged) And who is that,” I inquired, pointing at a Wood, the far-famed residence of Mrs. Han. the tree, | 
man approached, andaccosted me. ‘'You ap-| female portrait whose face rivals in loveliness | yah More, is but ten miles from Bristol, you the latter 
pear, said he, “‘to be a stranger, and interested allthat the Italian artists have combined in| wil] not be surprised to know that I have given a distanc 
with the exterior of the castle: perhaps the in-/ their ideal beauty? where female softness is so | a day to visiting that delightful spot, and that enfeeblec 
terior may equally excite your curiosity; if so, admirably blended with masculine vigor, that incomparable wed, This indeed constitut- occasion 
I will attend you through the building.” I glad-| the trial for mastery at the first glance appears | ed part of the plan of my tour from the moment she advis 
ly accepted of the old steward’s invitation, for doubtful; but on a nearer yiew it is plain to! that I determined to visit England; and, hav- against 
such he proved to be, and I could not possibly | see that the latter, in this instance, as in all jing accomplished my purpose, | am happy now she obse’ 
have had a better guide, for he was communi: | others, maintains a transcendant influence over | to be able to give you an account of one of the § had foun 
cative, and intimately familiar with the history|the former. Behold the arched brow where! most interestipe interviews | have ever en- aday 0 
of the castle and its inmates, from the time the pride sits enthroned, the eye beneath it beam- | joyed, while the particulars of itare fresh in which | 
corner-stone was deposited. ing love; and the lips that would tempt an an- | my recollection. own cha 
He led me through lofty chambers that chorite to press them, were it not for the latent! “Yesterday morning I set out in company marked 
frowned in all the gloom of gothic times; eX-| fire in that eye, and the firmness of purpose in- | with my friend, Mr. H. of this city, a gentle- which ¥ 
tended gallaries and stately balls, concerning | dicated by that chin, at the same time that the | man whose friendly attentions wet dy contribut- her ser 
which some anecdote was rife in his memory. | curve of beauty is preserved, forbids the pas- | ed greatly to render my visit here agreeable— which | 
He paused with peculiar satisfaction in the ar-|sionate kiss of an anchorite. This I should! for Mrs. More’s residence. As the morning had con 
mory, hung round with banners, arms and tro-| judge to be the work of some enthusiastic | was delightful, we had a fine view from some this tra 
phies of war. He was familiar with the histo- | painter, who, in a delirium of love, delineated | of the neighbouring hills of the city and its en- tributes 
ry of every weapon and coat of mail, and gave| {he mistress of his imagination, rather than the virons, and particularly of the celebrated vil- much. 
with tedious accuracy an accouut of the vari-| being that nature had created.” lage of Clifton, whose wild and beautiful scen- been al 
ous conflicts in which the several indentations,| The withered check of the old man glowed ery has called into exercise some of the most her co! 
perceptible on the warlike apparel, were re-} at my praise, and he replied, “That is the swan exquisite powers of the pen and the pencil. Af- graphs 
ceived. From the armory we passed into the) of the house of Ruthven, who was reared in| ter travelling over a delightful country about them a 
gallery of family pictures, which afford many | the ravea’s cest when her own flock was scat: | nine miles, we found by inquiry that we were regard 
of the rudest with some of the finest specimens} tered. She was the child of the last of the|quite near the celebrated cottage, a sight of perfec! 
ofart. Here might be seen the mailed knight| name; still aninfant at the time of her father’s which, with its venerable inhabitant was the recolle 
scowling death to his prostrate antagonist, or! murder: dnd when the storm tore up root and object of of our excursion; and we aaiias turn- ing oc 
gazing with eyes full of devotion on his lady| branch, the noble tree that bad withstood the | ed out of the main road, and followed rather an were | 
love; there a judge, with fat, unmeaning face | rage of warring clements for centuries, this last | obscure path for nearly a mile, till we reached book c 
and full bottomed wig, Jooking askance at aj frail scion was transplanted to a foreifn iand, | the gate of Barley Wood. We were gratified not re 
hoop petticoat, anda diminutive countenance} where it grew iu beauty worthy of ita parent |to learn from the servant at the door, that Mrs. about 
peering beneath a wilderness of curls, not un-| stem, Rightly have you judged in pronouacing | M, was in comparatively comfortable health; me wi 
like an ow! from an ivy bush; a little farther,| that picture the work of an enthusiastic lover: | as we had heard of her bavine been recently ill, saying 
a group of Corydons and shepherdesses, watch-| it is by the celebrated Vandyck, to whom na-|and were apprehensive that she micht still ha from 
ing their flocks, which had called forth the! ture not only lent ber coloring, but watched pew feeble to receive company. "We were friend 
greatest care of the artist; and then came the| every touch and carefully guided his hand. langted for afew moments in the parlor, the supp 
matter-of-fact portraitof modern days, which | Charies the martyr, at whose court the orphan | walls of which are nearly lined with the por- othe fe 
ean do nothing more for an ugly face toanj of the fallen house of Ruthven was a maid of | traits of distinzuished men many of them Mrs. ly, th 
make it handsome, or place a mau in a studious] honour, bestowed her in marriage on the im-|M’s intimate friends. mont up my letters of press 
postire witha book in his hand, though he] passioned painter; and never did the skilful] introduction, and the servant soon returned 50 cc 
scarcely comprehends the alphabet. artistexercise his brush with greater success, | witha request that we would walk into the dispo 
While surveying the different portraits, my! than when delineating the lovely features of apartment in which Mrs. M. was. sitting. also | 
eye fell on one calculated to make the specta-| the object of bis adoration. When we entered the room, she rose and shools whic 
tor shrink at the first glance. It was a warrior I left the gallery with my mind filled with | hands with us ina familiar and pleasant man- to a 
clad in a coat of mail; hishair was gray, his\ widely different reflections from those which | per, which made me quite forget the embar- ot | 
countenance thin and cadaverous, and his eyes} occupied iton entering. The mute canvass | rassment which I was preparing to feel on ap- the 
as fierce as that of the enraged tiger. His fore-| on which I had been gazing, had read to me proaching so distinguished and ‘so exalted a was 
head was bony, capacious, and reposed on aja striking lesson on the vicissitudes of human|character. She is rather small in stature, has ant 
pair of thick, bushy brows. His cheek bones} life, and the futility of the attempt to perpetu- | a most regular and expressive countenance the 
were high, his chin robust, and his thin lips| ate aname. Here | beheld a long line of an-! and an eye which beams forth nothing but in- to t 
compressed, indicative of cool determination. cestry, who had kept monarchs in awe and been | telligence and benignity. She is eight three wal 
“That,” said the old man, “‘is the portrait of| linked with royalty, extinguished by a breath | years of age; and for the last five At has for 
Lord Ruthven, Who was at the slaying of David | —a single word—and tlre last remaining drop | been confined to her room by bodily jodis osi- sig 
Rizzio. He left his bed, to which he had been} of their haughty blood, the very essence of | tion, exeept thatin the summer cenaie a pli 
confined for three montis, pale and emaciated, | their race, a thousand times distilled, indebted | has been occasionally carried out and drawn the 
too feebie to bear the weight of his armor, or| for its preservation to charity, and finally be- | by her servants in al hand-carriage Tis hast ou 
even support his own body without assistance, | stowed on one whose progenitors had passed as|grounds. When I remarked on the beautiful - 
toamurder atthe bidding of, and in the pre-| obscurely through the world as the purling | situation of Barley Wood, she replied that she tin 
sence of his king.” stream through the untrodden wilderness: and | would send her servant soon to conduct us over i 
“And is that,” said I, “the man who shed | yet tothe talents of this manis she more in-|bher little domain, and requested that we would in 
blood in cool blood, and calmly sat down in the | debted for the duration of hername, than to particularly notice a monument that she had of 
presence of his insulted queen, and tauntingly | the daring deeds of her turbulent ancestors. I}erected in honor of John Locke and another tc 
called for drink to quench his thirst, while bis| here also icarat that he who was the monarch’s | to the memory of her ‘dear Triend ? Bishop Por- b 
bony hands were still reeking with the life-| terror, the monarch himself, and she for whose | teus; ‘but,’ said she, ‘you must first a the % 
blood of her favorite! But who are those young | charms the monarch might proudly have sigh-| different prospects which ] have from n y 
men so the left, ‘er “ poe gg whose | ed, can apis no _ substantial fame than|bouse.’ After pointing out to us some of the 1 
countenances are full of man eauty, andj|an outline gf their features on perishab : i j : 
glow with iotelligeace?” y y> o pe le can-|many beautiful objects to be seen from. the 


vas, or a page in history seldom opened. Most 





room in which we were sitting, she conducted 
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ev_—__ 

into an adjoining apartment which was her 
Beoping room; and pointing to an armed chair, 
‘that chair,’ said she, ‘1 call my home. Here,’ 
looking out of a window, ‘is what I call my 
moral prospect. You see youder distant hill 
which limits the prospect in that direction. 








You see this tree before my window directly in 

of the hill. The tree, you observe, 
from being near, appears higher than the bill 
"which is distant; though the bill actually is 
much higher than the tree. Now this tree re- 
presents to my mind the objects of tune; that 
hill, the objects of eternity. The former, like 
the tree, from being viewed near,appear great: 
the latter, like the bill, from being viewed at 
adistance appear small.’ Speakivg of the 
enfeebled state of my health, which was the 
occasion of my present absence from home, 
she advised me to be particularly on my guard 
against undue excitement. ‘ The disciples,’ 
she observed, ‘could sleep in sorrow,’ aud she 
had found that she could sleep far better after 
aday of affliction, than alier au intervicw 
which had caused much excitement. Her} 
own character through life, she said, had beea 
marked by impatience; not that impatience 











which would lead her to be peevish towards 


enclosure, we saw at almost every step some 
monument of taste of this wonderful woman. 
We were particularly struck with the wild beau 
ty ofa Druidical temple, as Mrs. M. calls it, 
made of knots of oak, disposed in sich a manner 
as to represent the most fanciful figures. Mrs. 
M’s dwelling is a thatched cottage, standing 
on the declivity of a gently sloping hill, over | 
looking the church and village of Wrington, a 
charming verdant vale, and commanding a 
view of Bristol channet, and a beautiful range 
of hills which skirt the distant horizon.—After 
going over her grounds, we returned for a 
short time to ber chamber, where she had pro- 
vided some refreshment for us, and where she 
again entertained us by her delightful conver- 
satiun. On taking leave of her, she expressed | 
the kindest sentiments, and with an air of} 
unaffected lumility, desired me to remember 
her in my approaches to the throne of mercy ; 
and added that she attached great importance 
to intercessory prayer; and that she felt that 
she was a poor creature who needed an interest 
ia the prayers of God’s people as much as apy 
one. 





After leaving this interesting spot, which 1) 
|am sure will be associated through life with 











her servants or others around her, but that) some of my most delightful recollections, we 
which led her to push on a work, when she rode to Wrington distant about half a mile, to 
had commenced it, till it was completed; aud to | see the birth place of the illustrious Locke. The 
this trait in her character, especially, she at-| house in which he was bora is very small, aud 
tributed the fact of her having wiittea so| js occupied by Mrs. More’s washer woman.— 
much. She remarked that she had uever| The old lady who inhabits it, seemed very 
been able to quote from ier own writings, that | familiar with the honour which appertained to 
her companion would ofter read to ber para- a dwelling, and showed us the chamber in 
graphs from them, and she did not recognize | which the illustrious philosopher first saw the 
them as her own, and though her memory, in jjight, but, though she talked abundantly of 
regard to most subjects, seems to be very | John Locke, she evidently knew as little who 





perfect, she assured us that she could not now | he was, as any old lady of the same standing on 
recollect the titles of all her works, and hav-| the opposite side of the Atlantic. On leaving 
lng occasion to refer to one of (hein while we Wrington, we again passed Barley Wood on 


ture in this time was 136 millions. The French 
Revolutionary War, began in 1793, lasted 9 
years, and exhibited an expenditure of 464 mil- 
lions. The war against Bonaparte began in 
1805, and ended in 1815. During those 10 
years, we spent 1159 millions: 771 of which 
were raised by taxes, 388 by loans. In the 
Revolutionary War, we borrowed 201 millions; 
in the Ainerican, 104 millions, in the Seven 
Years’ War, 60 millions: in the Spanish War 
of 1763, 29 millions; in the War of the Spanish 
succession, 32 and a half millions; in the war 
of 1688, 20 millions. Total borrowed in the 
seven wars, during 65 years, about 834 mil- 
lions. In the same time we raised by taxes 
1189 millions; thus forming a total expendi- 
ture of 2023 millions-— Weekly Review. 
ANECDOTE OF INSTINCT 1N THE ASS.—The 
following is given by the Rev. Mr. Kirby, on 
the authority of Lieut. Alderson, of the Royal 
Engineers. An ass, the property of Captain 
Dunpas, R. N., was shipped at Gibraltar, on 
board the Ister frigate, for Malta. The vessel 
having struck ou a sand bank. off Point de Gat, 
at some distance from the shore, the ass was 
thrown overboard, to give it achance of swim- 
ming to land—a very poorone, for the sea was 
iunning co high, that a boat which left the 
ship was lost. A few days afterwards, how- 
ever, when the gates of Gibraltar were opened 
in the morning, the ass presented himse for 
admittance, and proceeded to the stable which 
he had formerly occupied, to the no small sur- 
prise of his quondam landlord, Mr. Weeks, 
who imagined that, by some mistake, the ass 
had never been put on board the Ister. On 





the return of the vessel to repair, the mystery 
was explained. The ass had not only swam 
\safely to shore, but, without guide, compass, 
jor travelling map, had found his way from 


were sitting with her, she looked up to the 
book case in which they were, aud said, ‘1 do 
not remember the title, but it is somethlog 
about Christianity I believe.’ She presented 
me with her last work on the Spirit of Prayer, 
saying that it was principally a compilation 
from her other works, aod was dictated lo a 
friend, while she was confined to ber bed, and 
supposed herself near the gates of eternily, that 


ay 


|.that charming spect till it was hidden befind | 
the bill, though my imagination still lingers | intricate country, intersected by streams, 


our return to Bristol; and | kept my eye 0n| Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of more 
than 200 miles, through a mountainous and 


about it with unabated interest. 1 could not| which he had never traversed before; and, what 
but reflect, when I heard Mrs. M. converse, |is most wonderful, in so short a period, that he 
and recollected what she had been, and saw}could not have made one false turn. His not 
what she was, that her’s was one of the most) having been stopped on the road, was attribute 
honoured, useful and happy lives that the}ed to the circumstance of his having been 





world has known. In ber progress through!formerly used to whip criminals upon; the 


she felt the importance of the subject su deep- jlife, she has diffused blessings at every step; 
q ly, that she determined to send the work to the | and has probably contributed far more te ele- 

press, though the sale of it shuuld be limited to! vate the standard of female education and 
50 copies, but that cight thousand copies were female character, than any other person living. 
disposed of within less than six mouths. She) Her old age is rendered serene and cheerful 
also presented me with another work of her’s, | by a review of her past life on the one hand, 
which | had never seen before, entitled * Hints | and by a firm trustin the Saviour on the other; 
to a Young Prineess,’ and accounted for its|and she is now waiting, in the bright hope of 


peasants having a superstitions borror of such 
asses, which are always known by certain 
holes made in their ears for the purpose. 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN INDIA, 


I cannot sing—the lyre no more 
Obeys my languid hand; 


ot having been printed in America, as her 
ther works have been, from the fact flat it 
was geemned inapplicable to our form of go- 
vernment, though, she remarked, that with 
the exception of forty pages, it applied equally 
to the education of all temales in the bigher 
walks of life. Of the late Princess Charlotte, 
for whose benefit this work was particularly de- 
signed,she spoke of, as a most ainiable, accom- 
plished and promising character, and expressed 
the hope that she died the ceath of the righte- 
ous. Mrs. M. dissuaded her from learning 
Music, on the ground that it would occupy 
time, which might be employed by her in more 
important pursuits, and that it was unnecessary 
inasmuch as she could always have professors 
of eminence to perform in her presence. She 
told us that the placeon which she resides had 
been in her possession twenty six years; that 
when she purchased it,it was in a wild unculti 
vated state, and that whatever trees or shrubs 
_ We should see, in walking over it, were planted 
by her own hands. As we passed round the 


|immortality, till ber change comes. Few in- 
|deed can hope to descend to the tomb like 
|her, amidst the benedictions of a world; but} 
|there are none who may not aspire to that} 
which constitutes her noblest distinction—a} 
life of faith and piety. | 
EncGuisn Wars.—Of 127 years, silat 
ing in 1815, England was 65 in war, and 62 in| 
peace. That of 1688, after lasting 9 years, and 
raising our expenditure in that period to 36 
millions, was ended by the treaty of Ryswick | 
in 1697. Then came the war of the Spanish | 
succession, which began in 1702, concluded in | GENEROSITY OF MARSHAL TURENNE. 
1713, and absorbed two, and a half millions of; The deputies of a great metropolis in Ger- 
our money. Next was the Spanish war of!many, once offered the great Turenne, one 
1739, settled finally at Aix-la-Chapelle in| hundred thousand crowns not to pass with his 
1748, aftercosting us nearly 54 millions. Then | army through their city.-—* Gentlemen,” said 
came the Seven Years War of 1756, which|he, ‘I can’t in conscience accept your money, 
terminated with the treaty of Parisin 1763, in|as I had no intention to pass that way.” 
the course of which we spent 112 millions. 
The next was the American War, of 1775, 
which lasted 8 years. 


Its last note died upon thy shore—— 
My own, my native Jand. 





I cannot sing as I have sung, 

My harp’s responsive chords 

No more will ring as they have rung—~ 
My thoughts have now no words; 


But like the humble flowers that glow 
Beneath my native sky, 

Transplanted here—they feebly blow, 
Then sadly fade—and die. 


——2 + a 








> A mild tempered woman is a balsam that 
Our national expendi- ' heals matrimonial sor: ows. 
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THE SOUVENTR. . 
When the woods return the reaper’s shout, 
And echo shouts again. 
There’s joy in childhood’s silvery voice, 
When the laugh rings blithe and clear, 
| And the sounds that bid young hearts rejoice, 
a. ott = Are music to the e 
Z ae fi | There’s joy-in the sweet romance of youth 
THE SPIRIT’S LAN : : > 
a " | Ere cz asuadow turows 5 
irit’s lan her is that + | Across ‘he radiz brow of truth, | 
, “rc tell? vate 
» ich our fat! rs t I . | To mar the 3 repose. 
FOR THEE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. | On se myster 101 8, tiewiless strand | 
1’s parted millions dwell! There’s joy in the youthful lover's 
FARAPHRASE, xxiii Psalm. | Boyond the bright and starry s; here, When his bride by the altars Is, 
a ey a : : ; Creation’s flaming space remote , When his trembling lips to hers are pressed, 
The Lord himself my shepherd is, I shall not; pevond the measurless career, clea et hands, 
be distressed, ‘rhe phantom flight of thought. 1 the mother’s heart, 
e knows the troubles ev , that rise lier first-born son, 
He 1 the t I very one, that ris ' | f —= 
within my breast, bony, fade rear flowers their blossoms wave, i the tears of holy rapture start Vv 
- | Seneath the cloudless sky; T less the love! 1° = 
He understandeth long before, my wants, and! s 4 «hore the lat To bless the lovely one. 


t lingering tear 

e’er I cry | Is wiped from every eye; 
To Him fer help, he sendeth to my aid, a large, Aad sou's beneath the trees of life, 
supply. | Repose upon that blessed shore, 
Wi 
n yastures, rich and green, He does, ''-'), . 
emmegt 4 Shall never reach them more. 

prepare my bed, 





He spreads a shady canopy, above my weary | And yet, methinks, a chastened woe 
weary head, | en there may prompt the sigh— 
- ‘ 4 7 7 } ¢ ” 
* H iv ris etsorro we uid sree’ 
And while in soft repose I lie, and give my | °WCet sorrows we wi ld -_ forego 
For calm upmingled joy, 
eyelid ds siee ep, oa 


W ben strains from angel harps may str 
Jn heavenly airs, of mortal birth, 

t we have heard, far, far away, 
Amid the bowers of earth. 


His angels round about my couch, their friend- | 

ly vigils keep. | Ti 

Te leads me to a waters cool, 
pure, and still, 

And favs me with the fragrant“breeze, from 


translucent, 


AL! hen, perchance, the 


rh rom of 


ir sadden ing ST 
liv ton saves, 















He: mon’s dewy hill, ) | May wander like a lorn farewell, 
He watles me hear the jevous hirds—ITe ym this dim Jand of gray 
a AY oe cll 4rd. like the n of 2 dream 
barms me with (heir song, , NKE the V sion of aream, i 
: P mod on the disen 19a 
Asc Sharon's roses fresh aad fair, He strews enpemhag 
4 1ikie a i 
th 3 ange, i 
° ’ 4 , “ 
My erriag soul He does restore, He blots out | 
all my sia, ; Yes—yes, I will, I must believe 
The ways of truth, an‘ righteousnes, and peace siechah hates PIS olabtaa ex Ht 
Survive, and to the spirit cleave, 
He guides ime in, i 
x7 2 : b ss : Immortal in the skies; 
With joy and love, and thankfulness, He fills) 4.0 qhati nper! 
my erateful heart, In heaven itself, < 1 with ¢ 
For which (lis worthy praises ne’er shall from | it t > b joved on ¢ bl ing 
my lips depart. si atadl ip a 
Though through the vale of death I wal Kk, ait > mie 
: THERE'S JOY WHEN THE ROSY 
see its shadow dread, 





j NNA STRIGKLAND. 
No evil shall befal 





e pain, and toil, and storm, and str 


ife 
ie, 


pell. 


MORNING. 


here’s jo y—above— 
But us a flee ting re 

| The world’s stern sirife, ‘the hand of death, 
| Bid mortal hopes deca) 

| But there’s a dee sper joy ieee earth 

With all her charms cau rive, 


avr nil... nett 
—aroubd—oeneavu-— 





. . Turn 
Which marks the spirit’s second birth, Alo 
| 1 
\ Lea man but dies to live. % 
ANNUALS FOR 1829 


| SONNET. 
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OCEAN IN THE MORNING. 
Morn breaks upon the waters! and the sky 
| Glows with the herald beams of coming day, 


| And the louse d 
ing lic 


" } j nie } 
appled clouds, which slumber- 


| Are waked to beauty by the kindling ra, 
| Now, sce the life inspiring orb appears, 
Slowly emerging from the azure main! 
i lioht all nature cheers 
lossy plain; 
ayy wing 





i . 
fling 
the matin ray; 
5 ™m U ng irom the 
s " y 
1 r 
And 1 ngs beams glance joy fre 1 
a 
t t ciills. 








me there—His hand is o’er Sellen eaiillaaitlaath ‘Tis perhaps aw ay" ward feeling—but I love 
me spread, th lik gad. aataciaaes To sce the sunbeams, on: young s ring day, 
His rod and staf they comfort me—My soul see in a thousand buds — sp digle etait ihcecaain ane psy 
F € 1 i veeps from a thousand bud ’ a hal ak cll Pe 
a : ’ nee Upon the sacred spot, where ali around 
Bis presence cheers, att a eee gs | Repose the forms that once were wont.to mov. 
He kindly sootues’ my grief, and dries the Phere’s joy when the lark exulting springs * Thre ugh all the busy scenes of “life, as 
fountain of my tears. - ee red “0 malenaey ' ’ sound ; 
His table is before me, in the presence of my oo bin on thorn when the black-/ ty jealth, as bustling, and as gay, as we 


foes, And the merry month is May. 
The wine of joy is in my cup—’tis full—it over- 
flows, 


: Telts as it ne’e 
he oil of gladness: 


been, 
! violets blow 
hand green: 


flight 


r had 
Vien cowslips bud, an 
my face, 4 id | 


Aad leaves are fre 
And in the 


There’s joy in the sw 
dwelling place. In the blitusome ery, 


| When the floating clouds reflect the li 
Of evening’s glowing sky. 


onmy liead—it shines upon Vv 


shadow of [Tis wings, I have my allow’s airy 


cuckoo’s 
Goodness and mercy follow me--they guard 

me all my days, | 
They drive iar off my cruel foes, aud smooth) There’s joy in April’ 


s balmy showers, 
“7 rugged ways, *Mid gleams of suushine shed, 
They ke 

To deck the earth’s green bed: 
| There 


aa ever dwell, 
And to Thy listening saints above, Thy wond’- 


out, 
rous dealings tell, A DRUID. 


With all her starry train, 


There’s joy abroad when the wintry snow 


} 
rit 
gilt 


me to Thy house on high, where When May brings fortha thousand flowers 


’s joy when the pale, pale moon comes 


Are now, who occupy their place; to some 
It may seem uncongeni .1.——-but to me 
| Asoftand chastened pleasure seems to come, 
| While shining on their graves they scem to 
| say, 
* How sweetly do they rest beneath the clay! 
Art thou desiring respite from thy care? 
| Wait but a litthe—thou shalt find it there,” 
SPIR. AND MAN. AGEs 
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